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Preface to the English Edition 


My tournament appearances have involved British chess, so it is both an 
honour and a pleasure for me that my book is being published in England. 

Obviously while working on the book (I started preparing material for 
it in the summer of 1969) I have often posed myself the question. How 
would the Western reader regard it? After all, over there they were even 
less well informed than in the USSR of what had been going on behind 
the scenes in chess. Yet this book will probably also have yet another point. 

It is no secret that in the West false ideas about Soviet life are common. 
In this connection I would like to quote an episode that took place 
about fifteen years ago. In the company of M. Euwe and our mutual 
friend W. Muhring I paid visits to chess players in the Urals and in 
Siberia. During our trip one could only marvel at the unshakeable anti- 
Sovietism of Muhring. Finally we got together at my dacha near Moscow. 
When Muhring came up to the cottage my dog Volchok got hold of the 
tall Dutchman’s wide trousers. What next? They became very friendly. 
During the meal Volchok sat next to Muhring, the Dutchman stroked him 
and said “You’re a good dog, Volchok”. The dog reciprocated in his 

Then a miracle happened. Muhring’s criticisms came abruptly to an 
end. It seems he realised that if dogs here had normal canine interests 
then Soviet citizens were normal people too! 

I hope this book will help English speakers to understand better what 
is happening in the Soviet Union. Then these memoirs will have played 
the same role as that once played by a guard dog during the visit to Mos¬ 
cow by my Dutch friends. 

Moscow, 18 March 1980 


M. M. BOTVINNIK 
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CHAPTER 1. 


The First Moves 


“Misha, what are you doing?” 

I didn’t hear the question—I was writing a play. 

I was in my ninth year, and by that time I had already got copies of 
Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol and Turgenev from the second-hand book¬ 
shops. The books were cheap (the money was provided by Mother). 
I used to read them during the light ‘white’ nights, spoiled my eyesight 
and so started wearing spectacles. Then I saw ‘Don Carlos’ at the Bolshoi 
Dramatic theatre and decided to become a playwright. 

“Misha, what are you doing?” 

At that point I returned to the real world and saw my Uncle Julius, 
the husband of my cousin Alexandra. I explained that I was writing the 
first act. Scene One (the king, a courtier, another courtier) was already 
finished. In Scene Two a third courtier was added, and as for what 
comes next—well I don’t know. 

“If you don’t know, then don’t write!” said Julius. 

So I didn’t become a writer; the unfinished first act was destroyed. 
For my next birthday Un cle Julius gave me War and Peace for a present. 
I was a good lad, probably, studied easily and on my own. As far as I can 
remember Father beat me only once. He was a dental technician and used 
American material in preparing false teeth. One day Lenny Baskin, 
a friend of my brother Issy (Issy was three years older than me; he was 
killed in September 1941 in a battle near Leningrad), approached me and 
asked whether I could pinch a packet of this material. 

I was so flattered by the trust put in me that I couldn’t refuse Lenny. 


Naturally Fat 










































part in team events, spoke at chess meetings, wrote articles, edited chess 
publications and had a touching care for chess masters, though he did 
not forgive conceit or disdain for social interests. He was a person of 
rare principle (at the time he was Deputy Commissar of Justice) and the 

He could see right through people as the saying goes; it was hard to 
fool him. When he took over the leadership of the Soviet chess organisa¬ 
tion he carried out a sort of revolution in Soviet chess life. The game 
became available to all the working masses, including beardless youths. 
Chess books and magazines appeared, and the most massive organisa¬ 
tions, the trade unions, began to devote a lot of attention to chess. 
Everywhere chess circles sprang up—at workplaces, schools and military 
units. The Councils of Physkultura and trade unions assigned the neces¬ 
sary funds for the development of chess; there had never been anything 
like it before in history. 

Krylenko decided to test the playing strength of Soviet masters. Partly 
with this aim in mind he organised the first Moscow International tourna¬ 
ment in 1925. The other aim was to make chess more nnnnln r Before 
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amongst Soviet people and, what is particularly important, amongst 
schoolchildren. There really was a ‘chess fever’ and this was the title of 
a film that soon came out with the participation of Capablanca. (A com¬ 
edy about a lovesick swain who neglects his fiancSe due to his passionate 
interest in chess. Capablanca gives the saving advice that the should 
learn the game too! The Director was Pudovkin. Tr.) 

The tournament took place in the building that is now the Metropole 
Hotel. They played in the large hall of the present restaurant. Now 
this organisation seems more than modest, but for those days... 
The hall was full to overflowing and crowds of exultant fans ‘stood on 
duty’ in the street waiting for the latest news from the tournament. I was 
14,1 had to go to school and nobody was going to send me to Moscow. 
I had to study the games from the newspapers. 

Many people took it that Capablanca or Lasker would be the winner, 
but Capablanca lost two games (to Ilyin-Genevsky and, the day after 
a tough simultaneous in Leningrad, to Verlinsky). Lasker suffered one 
defeat, at the hands of Levenfish. The winner was Bogoljubow with the 
next Soviet player Romanovsky only seventh. In those days Bogoljubow 
had a Soviet passport, although he lived in Germany where he had settled 
down to married life. A year later he renounced his Soviet citizenship 
and this was a serious blow to Soviet chess. It was clear that the masters 
of the pre-Revolutionary generation (Romanovsky, Levenfish, I. Rabi¬ 
novich, Duz-Khotimirsky, Verlinsky), despite their talent, could not 
withstand the best players of the West. Krylenko decided we had to wait 
until the young generation of Soviet masters became stronger. 

The 1925 tournament played a most important role in the formation 
of a new Soviet generation of young players. There were no Pioneer 
Palaces as yet, but chess circles grew up in many schools and schoolboy 
players took an active part in trade union team events. 

While the Moscow event was in progress I was called to the telephone— 
it was Rokhlin calling. 

“Tomorrow you are to play against Capablanca in a simultaneous. 
Do you have any special requests ?” 

“Could I have a pass to the exhibition for my brother ?” 
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There was no Pioneer organisation in our school, but there was a Kom¬ 
somol, though not at all numerous. In school I took an active part in 
communal life and was Chairman of the school academic council. At the 
age of 9 I started reading the newspapers and became a convinced 
Communist. It was hard to become a member of the Komsomol, as 
schoolchildren were hardly ever admitted. I tried to get in for a long time 
{my brother was already a member) and finally in December 1926 I 
became a candidate member.* 

As early as the match in Stockholm I had been given a commission 
to write notes to two games from the Leningrad-Stockholm match, and 
these were published in the magazine Shakhmalny Listok. This was the 
start of my career as a chess analyst. The habit of analysing objectively 
(when the analysis is to be published you can’t do otherwise sinceyou 
run the risk of being shown up) is very important for a player’s attempt to 
perfect himself. Doubtless this factor contributed to my success over the 
next few years. 


CHAPTER 2. 

The Polytechnic 


School was finished. There was a group photograph of the leavers and 
their teachers. We did a leavers’ play, Wilde’s The Importance of being 
Earnest, in which I played the role of Ernest, but without any great success. 
The role turned out to be too serious for me. 

I was still not yet 16, and I couldn’t go on to higher education yet. 
At that time they had just restored entrance exams and the minimum 
age was 17. Well then, I would have to spend some time playing chess, 
and after that prepare hard so that in a year’s time I would not fail the 



whether I should study or play chess did not present 
nted to study, although chess was no less essential to me 
. Intuitively I realised that my studies would be useful 
On the other hand, I considered it obligatory for me to 
work, just like everybody else. I didn’t want to be differ- 
5 method of combining chess with another profession 
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“How do you spend weekends?” I asked. 

“Grubbing up tree stumps at my dacha.” 

“With a crowbar 7” “No, with my hands, just let me get a grip of the 

Basically the people gathered at the simul’ were all professors of the 
Faculty of Electrical Technology which I dreamt of gaining admission to. 
At that time to become an electro-technologist was of no less significance 
than to be a physicist nowadays. It was no easy matter to gain admission. 
Ninety-five per cent of all places were awarded to leavers from the work¬ 
ers’ and peasants’ schools, and 5 per cent to those who took the exams. 
Kalantarov advised me: “Put your application in to FIZ (the Faculty of 
Industrial Farming), there’s less competition there.” 

I took the exams and didn’t wash myself (at that time everybody acted 
in this way—it was a favourable sign). The last exam was in physics. It 


The Polytechnic 


the workers’ and peasants’ schools were not keen to go there. Everybody 
wanted to work in the industrialisation field! 

Yet I was after all transferred to the Polytechnic. In the first few days 
of January 1929 student team chess championships took place in Moscow. 
The man in charge of the Leningrad team was Ivan Demyanovich Push¬ 
kin, Deputy Chairman of the Leningrad Proletstud. Pushkin was actually 
studying in the Electromechanical Department. When we took first 
place in Moscow he slapped me on the shoulder saying, “I know, 
I know, you want to join us. We’ll transfer you 1” So, at the start of Feb¬ 
ruary the new Polytechnic student joined the group at their studies for the 

Nearly all the students were from the workers’ and peasants’ schools 
and in the age range 25-35. Of thirty students only four were straight 
from school. At first the attitude shown towards me was guarded, but 
this quickly faded away. I made new friends, a couple from the school- 
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Ruy Lopez, the Sicilian Defence and the French Defence). He only 
investigated the move 1 e2-e4 for White and regularly created deep games. 
Unfortunately his nervous system was frail and his practical results did 
not correspond to his potential. He was an eccentric person (some years 
later he fell ill with a phsychiatric disturbance) and perished during the 
blockade of Leningrad. 

In 1931 in Moscow at the end of the USSR Championship I led my main 
rival Nikolai Ryumin by half a point, but there were still two rounds 
left. Ryumin had to play Black against Rauzer in the next round. It was 
then that I reminded Rauzer that it is a fine thing to repay one’s debts. 

Rauzer suddenly declared, “But I can’t play chess well... I have 
irregular facial features!” At first I was taken aback, but decided to have 
recourse to a white lie. 

So I said, “Alexei Alekhine who lives in Kharkov, do you know him? 
Does he have regular facial features?” “No, of course not” “Well, look 
here, Alexei Alekhine is an Apollo in comparison to his brother Alexan¬ 
der,* yet he can play chess 1” 

Rauzer played the game against Ryumin with great force and won. 

However, back to the Odessa tournament. In the semi-final I played 
badly due to fatigue and on my return to Leningrad had to justify myself 
to my friends. 

The second year of my studies also proceeded in an abnormal fashion. 
True, I passed the first term successfully. I attended the lectures, but there 
was nothing for me there. Within five minutes I ceased to understand 
anything, and with a sigh of relief I would take out my pocket set 

In our group the exercises on alternating current were carried out by 
Mitkevich himself. Once he called me out to solve a problem. I knew 
nothing, and as always in such cases he himself solved the problem for 
the student, and then he affectionately let me go back to my place. 
Everyone tried to take their exams with himlt 
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You can’t encompass the unbounded!” All this reduced his deputy 
Kalantarov to despair—he was very strict. Yet when Tseitlin was promot- 
an to lecturer, Kalantarov would beseech my friend not to lower 


Starting from January 1930 the reform of higher education began. 
The country was starting out on industrialisation and needed engineers; 
not just engineers, but people from the workers and peasants who were 
devoted to the Soviet Homeland. What was one to do if a number of 
people from the workers’ and peasants’ schools had been poorly prep¬ 
ared? The decision was taken to make study easier. 

This was an essential measure, though a temporary one. Of course on 
the whole it lowered the standard of knowledge of young engineers, 
yet this standard was adequate to fulfil the obligations of the organisers of 
production. 

Strange though it may seem I gained from the reform—I was not over¬ 
loaded with an excessive volume of knowledge, and I could use my nerve 
cells for taking decisions in original situations. 

Thus there began the era of the brigade-laboratory method. Examina¬ 
tions and tests were abolished. Groups were divided into brigades of six 
or seven students. There were not enough lecturers, and experts were 
drawn in from the production line. The Polytechnic was broken up and 
every department became an independent institute. 

In 19301 had occasion to play in a tournament to which only masters 
were invited—Levenfish, Romanovsky, Ilyin-Genevsky, Gothilf, A. Kub- 
bel. Model, Rokhlin and Ragozin. We played twice a week in the House 
of Physkultura Employees (there were also rounds played at other ven¬ 
ues). In a tough struggle I secured first prize, a German chess clock 
(which served me well for about twenty years, until my daughter’s nanny 
Matryona Semyonovna quietly started using it every day and it finally 




there was the difficult project with no time for mutual assistance! We all 
did well in our studies. 

In the summer of 1931 we did our practical at the Dnieper Hydro¬ 
electric complex. I went to the technical department, where I was given 
the task of calculating the temporary jumper (temporary transmission 
line) on wooden poles. Vinogradov had not told ns anything about 
wooden supports, but I opened the Electrotechnology Handbook , looked 
in the section compiled by our lecturer and made the calculation. 

No matter how I did it the supports kept falling. 1 was already in a 
state of despair when suddenly I saw a smiling Vinogradov—he was a 
consultant of the Dnieprostroy. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Well, this. The wooden supports keep falling.” 

' “The temporary jumper? Lower the tension of the wire.” 

Oh Lord, how simple. The supports stopped falling! 

It was hard at the Dnieprostroy and the living quarters and food could 
not be compared with military camp. 

We played a match against Zaporozhye. The Physkultura Council in 
the city helped us with tickets for the train to Leningrad when we left— 
they gave us a certificate to say that we were travelling “for exchange of 
expertise in the harvest competition”. At that time there was a harvest 


Energy system. I worked it out by the step-by-step method. Nowadays 
these calculations are easily carried out by a computer, but then I spent 
three months on the calculations. 

At this point (winter 1932) Alexander Alexandrovich Goriev appeared 
in the Smurov laboratory. He was shown my calculations (I was being 
supervised by two postgraduate students, my senior comrades Vitya 
Gessen and Vasya Tolchkov). Goriev pointed out straight away that the 
basic formula which was being used to simplify the schema of the network 
was faulty. Consequently the whole calculation had to be thrown into the 
Waste-paper basket! 

Goriev held Diploma number 1 from our Polytechnic and was a uni¬ 
versal figure in the study of electricity. At the end of the 1920s he intro¬ 
duced a system of equations describing the work regime of a synchronous 
machine. He introduced these equations within exact limits of the prob¬ 
lem. Even earlier, though less rigorously, they had been introduced by 
the American scientist Park. Hence, in the Soviet Union this system of 
equations is known as the Park-Goriev equations. In essence they apply 
to any alternating current machine, not just synchronous ones. Almost all 
my work in electrotechnology is connected with these equations. 

Goriev was tall and broad. When he became lost in thought it Was a 
fearsome sight. His glance became lost in the distance, his lower jaw 
hung down. If his decision seemed important to him then he would 
strike the table with his massive fist and make his summary with aplomb. 
He came to the laboratory once a week. When he was appointed to the 
chair he started working only in his flat where he slept (and where there 
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while a large and somehow mnlticolonred nose was an un¬ 
attractive feature of his face. When he got excited he would shove his 
right hand into his trousers and holding his waist would keep saying 
“Such a..such a.. 

All his life was in chess. He was in effect editor of Shakhmatny Listok 
(now Shakmaty v SSSR) from its very foundation, collected chess books 
(his library was superb) and he had a large number of chess friends 
abroad, so he was a link in the chain of contact between Krylenko and 
foreign players. 

Before the Revolution it was impossible to gain the master title in 
Russia, so Russian players went to the Congresses of the German Chess 
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had an unpleasant effect on people who did not know him.) His character 
was angelic and he was a surprisingly decent person. The only thing he 
could not pardon was a bad attitude to chess. In 1925 he became a master 
and several months later at Moscow he won a sensational game against 
Capablanca. In 1941 he perished from a German bomb at Novaya 
Ladoga (by Lake Ladoga). 

We had a friendly attitude towards each other, although once I did 
him a really dirty trick. This was in Odessa during the 1929 Soviet 
Championship. In the quarter-final Ilyin-Genevsky shared third-fourth 
place, but on tie-break failed to qualify for the semi-final. Then Grigoriev 
decided to put matters right. On behalf of the tournament committee he 
assembled all the participants (of whom there were about forty) and 
suggested including Ilyin in the semifinal provided there was not a single 

There was one objector, an 18-year-old youth who declared that the 
rules were absolute law and could not be broken. Ilyin left Odessa at once. 
He never reproached me over this action; it seems he appreciated my 
character. He was delighted with Flohr’s suggestion and believed the 
Soviet Champion would win. 

Then Leningrad representatives went to Moscow for a meeting of the 
Chess Executive Committee of the VSFK (The Higher Council of Phys- 
kultura). They came back and said that all the Muscovites were trying 

hard to convince Krylenko that he should refuse the match and agree 

“Why?”, asked a pensive Krylenko. The explanation came that Bot- 
vinnik was doomed in a match, whereas a tournament was a different 
thing altogether, anything might happen. Krylenko’s face hardened. 
“It will be a match” he said, “We have to know our real strength.” The 

I prepared for the match in old Peterhof in the rest home for scientists. 
At that time about 100 of Flohr’s games had appeared in print, and they 
were all systematised by me. The opinion was current that Flohr was a 
player of combinational bent, and played attacks superbly. It became 


played 
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repertoire was very limited, which eased my opening preparation, I 
naively thought that I had done my preparation well. Although this was 
not confirmed in practice, yet 1933 and particularly my match with Flohr 
marked the birth of the new method of preparation. However, this method 

Krylenko organised the match on a lavish scale. The Moscow half was 
played in the Columnar Hall of the House of Unions. The players were 
lodged at the Hotel National and we had an open account in the restau¬ 
rant. Admittedly in accordance with my principles I fed economically, 
but when we were paid a visit by a delegation of Pioneers* I ran up a hefty 
bffl. 

Flohr was amazed by all this and he seemed to thin k that Soviet chess 
players always lived like this. “You have a fine belly, ” he said to the dismay 
of his companion Klava Kirsanova. (The confusion arose over the clos¬ 
eness of Slavonic languages. The Czech word zivot has the Russian equi¬ 
valent zhizn in the meaning of ‘life’. In Russian zhivot means belly or 
stomach. 7>.) 

The interest in the match was immense. The Hall of Columns was full 
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About a month later (anunheard-ofspeedofproduction)abookofthe 
match appeared with my notes to the games. In an introductory article 
I described my preparation. This was the first published work about the 
method I was developing. The second account came five years later when 
the method had been worked out in all its finer points. 

In conclusion, though, I had to swallow a bitter pill. The postgraduates 
of the Electromechanical Department were the responsibility of Professor 
Tolvinsky, one of the leading specialists in electrical machines. At the 
end of term he assembled the postgraduates in the large assembly hall 



CHAPTER 3. 
Postgraduate Study 





ring laugh, “Moreover he might be frightened that Rabinovich will 
‘throw* the game.’* 

At that point Weinstein came in: Flohr was offering two draws. 
Krylenko beamed. Rabinovich gave his assent, but Alatortsev jibbed at it. 
“Let him play,” said Flohr “It will be a draw.” 

Play began. Despite’s Krylenko’s ban on it I was the first to offer 

Flohr’s task was more complicated, since Alatortsev had actually falle: 











the tournament (considerable expense was involved). 

Kosarev received me straight away and after the necessary explanations 
announced his unconditional support. The permission of the government 
was obtained. 

The players invited were Lasker, Capablanca, Flohr, LjKenthal and 
Eliskases, and from the Soviet side four young players (Botvinnik, Rag- 
ozin, Ryumin and Kan) as well as one from the older generation (Leven- 
fish). 

Unfortunately the tournament started later than envisaged, it was very 
hot in Moscow in June and it was difficult to play. The event took place 


with hope. 

That is the way that young players should act if they want to progress; 
they should not go chasing after material benefits, but rather after hard 
events. Now there was another tournament. The English had acted in 
good time. It was already known in the winter of 1935 that there would be 
a tournament at Nottingham. When they had collected the tournament 
fund, or simply speaking the money, they sent out the invitations. I got 

The question of my participation did not raise any doubts with Kryl¬ 
enko as I already had successes in international events. Krylenko got 
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sar Bulganin. This was not so bad, we had been introduced in 1936 in 
Paris when I was returning from Nottingham and Bulganin was leading 
a delegation of the Moscow City Council. I phoned his assistant in the 
State Bank and explained the position. “All right,” he said, “I will 

We were in a depressed mood. We went for a walk, had supper and 
went to bed. In the morning it became clear that neither of us had got 
off to sleep. We went to the Committee on Skatertny. “Where have you 
been ? Get your wife to fill the forms in straight away.” 

A weight was lifted from our shoulders, we were to go together. 

It was a dangerous trip, through Fascist Germany. When we crossed 





: level). He immediately 
rything is fine,” he said. 










The Match that was Never Played 71 
hers, so as not to be in contact with Capablanca—they were 
s.) 

rited Flohr to come with me. (I needed an authoritative witness— 
Alekhine connected with White Russian emigres? Care was essen- 
lut Alekhine had been well disposed towards me since the Notting 
ournament. The chess player in him felt my admiration for him 
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bring glory to Soviet chess. Some even thought that if not they, ther 
better nobody. 

Of course one may expatiate that this was a bad thing, but that is the 
way it was. Naturally none of them expressed his thoughts openly. No, 
they argued that Botvinnik was not good enough and would in all cases 



■ a familiar voice say. Our eyes met—Krylenko turns his back on 
1 leaves. He clearly favoured the Muscovite Ryumin. 
i again in 1936, behind the stage where the Moscow tournament 


















the changed circumstances should represent the USSR in the fight for 
the world championship against Alekhine? The tournament failed to 
give an answer. 

After 9 rounds I was in the lead but then my nerves started to play up, 
the surroundings were not very propitious for creative concentration— 
in such conditions I felt helpless. Bondarevsky and Lilienthal* shared 
first place, Smyslov was third, Keres fourth, and I shared fifth-sixth 
place with Boleslavsky. 

A match was announced between the two winners for the title of Soviet 
Champion. Until December I could not bring myself to touch the chess 
h * Andre Lilienthal was bom (1911) of Hungarian parentage in Moscow, represented 


and noise I played training games with Ragozin with the radio on. After 
the game I did not open the small window and slept in the room which 
had been filled with smoke. We stayed in a rest-home of the Leningrad 
City Party Committee at Pushkin opposite the high school (formerly the 
home of the police commandant of Tsarkoye Selof). During the day we 
went siding and in the evenings we played. I prepared thoroughly—phys¬ 
ically, technically and morally. My taste for the game reappeared. 

So, the match tournament, whose decisive encounter came in round 
























wife, interrupting my story about the mill; it was time to go to the 
maternity home. 

Early the next morning little Olya came into the world. “Ooh, what a 
dark one”, said Ulanova when I went for a stroll with the sleeping baby. 
(Galina Sergeyevna was also living in the theatre’s hall of residence.) 

It was a hard time. There was a trade in ration coupons. It was mainly 
the bread which saved us, with three people in the family at work. We 
exchanged part of the bread ration for potatoes at the market. When 
the baby grew the position became worse. I had to sell my Underwood 
typewriter. Employees of the Soviet embassy in London had got it for me 
out of the prize money at Nottingham for the best game there (the jury 
had reached its verdict after I had left England.) I had typed out my 
candidate’s thesis on it, but now little Olya ‘ate it up’. 

During the war with Nazi Germany the main task for Soviet players 


amazement (Grandmaster Matanovib publishes Chess Informator in Bel¬ 
grade—the reference book of every qualified player nowadays). 

The idea came to me of forming a ‘committee’ for preparing for the 
match with Alekhine. I decided to approach Ragozin, Rokhlin, and 
Goldberg. There came a knock at my door and in came... Grisha 
Goldberg, a captain in the navy (his wife worked as a military doctor in 
a local hospital and he had come to see her). As long ago as 1932 we had 
played together in the Leningrad championship. He was 190 centimetres 
tall (i.e. 6 ft 3 in. 7>.), had a decisive character and combined the strength 
of a master with the talent of an organiser. In the 1930s he had played 
a notable role in the chess life of Leningrad. He organised the second 
half of the match with Flohr—and did it very well. 
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accurate speech. “Terrible news. Alekhine died unexpectedly three hours 

The day before, on the Saturday in London, there was a meeting of 
the executive committee of the British Chess Federation where the ques¬ 
tion of the match was resolved favourably. Immediately after the meeting 
Alekhine was sent a telegram with an official proposal to play a world 
title match with the USSR champion. So I just don’t know whether 
Alekhine had managed to get the telegram in time. The great chess player 


The Match-tournament, 1948 


So, for the first time since 1886 the chess world was left without its king 
{the champion had died undefeated). What was to be done? 

The first post-war FIDE congress took place in the summer of 1946 
at Winterthur, Switzerland. Only six delegates came together there, and 
they sensibly called their decisions recommendations. Yet amongst these 
recommendations was a particularly important one—to run a match- 
tournament whose winner would be declared world champion. 

Five of these were nominated on the AVRO result: Euwe, Fine, 
Reshevsky, Keres and Botvinnik. The sixth was to be settled later. The 
great international tournament at Groningen in August could play a 
decisive part in this respect. 

However, as became clear after the tournament (I had anticipated 
this earlier) there were other calculations involved with this event. We 
will return to this later. 

An imposing Soviet delegation was sent to Holland: Botvinnik, 
Smyslov, Boleslavsky, Kotov, Flohr with Veresov in charge. I requested 
that my wife and daughter be sent with me, and the committee agreed. 

We travelled by train right through Europe with many changes. 
Finally we were at the Netherlands border. Flohr posed the question in 
Dutch to the Customs official: “Who will be first in Groningen?” 
“Euwe!” was the immediate reply. “What about Botvinnik?” “Possibly, 
if he doesn’t... drink too much!” (After the Alekhine-Euwe match in 
1935 Russian masters had the reputation as drinkers in Holland.) 
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he requested that the projected agreement be read out. Everything went 
very peaceably—the scheme was objective. Only Reshevsky demanded 
that on Fridays (after sunset) and on Saturdays (before sunset) he should 
be free from play. 

“Excuse me, but earlier you used to play then?” 

“Yes, but now I have lost my father, God has punished me.” 

It was impossible to argue against such reasoning, and everybody 
agreed. Half the event was to be in The Hague, half in Moscow. Each 
was to play four games against the others, so twenty games in all. The 
agreement would be signed that evening at a reception at VOKS to mark 
the end of the match. 

At the reception the American players handed to Romanov 
(for onward transmission to Stalin) a present—a pipe with fine 
carving which depicted Stalin and Roosevelt sitting at a table playing 

Romanov took me on one side, put his arms round me (I guessed 
straight away that something had happened) and told me that the agree¬ 
ment could not be signed today since he had not yet managed to agree all 
the financial questions with the government. 

At that point I made a mistake which is typical of me. I decided that 
the game was won in any event, and that one could ease off the presssure. 
“How much time will it take to arrange these matters? Will a month 
suffice?” Romanov was clearly overjoyed. “Well then let us make it a 
gentleman’s agreement, without signatures, on condition that if in the 
course of a month there are no objections then it comes into force auto- 

Euwe was touched by this, the other participants also were in agree¬ 
ment. Everybody parted on good terms. 

I phoned up Romanov after a month, but there was no answer. After 
two months—the same. Yet there had been no objections from abroad 
which meant that in the West it was already accepted 1 

In December I was summoned to the Chairman. “We have to repudiate 
the agreement.” 

“Why?” 
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seen that there would be two breaks of a year! 

After the tournament it became harder than during the actual event— 
meetings, the closing ceremony, concerts, official conversations. The most 
difficult thing was without a doubt the consciousness that I had become 


chain of the generator stator and the tension of the network). A normal 
synchronous generator is not stable in such a working regime. 

I. A. Syromyatnikov was the deputy head of the technical department. 
Ivan Arkadyevich was a rare type of talented engineer. A person of 
small stature with sparse red hair, stocky, slightly stooping. When he got 
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1 went to the dacha with our consent.’* 
I went to the river bank. A miracle— 
pened that there was an obstruction by 
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Bronstein when suddenly someone touched me on the shoulder. “You 
have to break off the game and go urgently to Moscow,” said the Deputy 
Controller of the training sessions, L. Abramov. 

We went to Moscow to Skatertny and sat in the reception room. 
First to be called in to see the Deputy Chairman Ivanov (Romanov was 







in the Electrical Institute. 

According to its working principle our control system needed tele¬ 
measurement of the vector of tension of the receiving network. This had 
not been mastered by our industry (which alas is still the case), but our 
control system was capable of providing the best results. 

In the winter of 1953 I was in the office of a senior specialist of our 
Ministry. There was a conversation about the forthcoming comparative 
tests. The occupant of the office said, “Are you aware that this work might 
be in line for submission for a Stalin prize?” I replied without thinking. 
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CHAPTER 7. 
Defending the Title 


rather lazy. Possibly he valued life’s joys more than its responsibilities. 

talent is not fully developed. Although in 1953-1958 Smyslov was im¬ 
pregnable this factor already told in his play. 

During this period Smyslov achieved exceptional competitive success, 
but from the creative point of view he limited himself in such a way as to 
reduce his effort in chess to a minimum. 

Smyslov would strive for calm play after the opening, preferably with 


a microscopic advantage. His opponent would be thinking in terms of a 
draw, and as is well known the way to achieve this is to exchange pieces. 



































0 Achieving the Aim 

Ivan Matveyevich Kabanov was working and naturally could not drive 
r Pobeda. He advised us to apply to P. Ryzhov. Pyotr Tikhonovich 
fzhov was already retired from his work as a Ministry driver. He was a 
ort man, upright, grey hair, but no baldness, a contemplative person 
lose experience as a driver stretched back right to the First World 
ar. He was glad to agree. He loved the car and always said in advance 
lat maintenance should be carried out. Up to the first 10,000 kilo- 
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White against the Caro-Kann. We played another 20 games which ga 
an overall victory to him (10£-9£), but what use was that? 

The fourth game was adjourned in a lost endgame with opposi 
coloured bishops. Ryzhov and I went to the dacha—he to rest, whil 
had to analyse. In the morning my temperature rose, but there was 
point in getting a doctor’s note, since the position was lost any w. 
and one could miss a session for illness reasons only three times. Smysl 
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In the middle of the Olympiad Herr Knopp appealed and we agreed 
the date for me to give a simultaneous exhibition. “What fee?” “I won’t 
take one from colleagues.” 

Later on Flohr (who was in Erlangen with me) informed me that Knopp 
had prepared a ‘small’ radio for me. Well, we struggled away with it on 
the plane. I was returning to Moscow via Holland (Flohr and I were 
giving simuls* there). It was a good thing that an Embassy councillor 
was travelling to Moscow from The Hague by train and could take it 
off our hands for the journey. The weight of the small radio was over 10 
kilos, and as for the dimensions... (it also included a record-player). 

In Erlangen I was shown the chemical laboratory where they developed 
the technology of producing silicon with a rigorously predetermined com¬ 
position of admixtures—in this case one can get a silicon with predeter¬ 
mined characteristics for transistorised instruments. At that time I under¬ 
stood nothing about it. I only understood some years later when I came 
up against this problem in my work and appreciated the firm’s successes 

This was the first time that I had made a tour through Holland. Many 
people are interested in chess in Holland—workers and farm-hands, 
clergy and schoolchildren, bankers and professors. It is always pleasant 
to appear before such a mass audience. I also had occasion to take part in 
a television programme devoted to the role of computers (I was invited 
by Euwe). Before the show I was shaved, had make-up put on and brought 
to the hall. There were mathematicians and chess players present, poets 
and psychologists—representatives of many specialities. (If I’m not mis¬ 
taken there was also the famous de Groot, author of the large book on 
the thinking of chess players; all cybernetics experts make reference to his 
work.*) I was introduced to a young poet. “Have you read Mayakovsky ?” 
I asked. “Yes, of course, but I am very fond of Khlebnikov.” 

This startled me. In the Soviet Union we hardly know Khlebnikov, 
yet he is popular in Holland. Truly a prophet goes unrecognised in his 
own country! 

* The work in question is Thought and Choice in Chess by A. D. de Groot, published 
by Mouton, The Hague/Paris, 1965 (2nd edition). Tr. 
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Thai came my turn to take part in the discussion. Euwe posed me the 
question “Will a computer in the future be able to play chess well?” 

“Yes”, was my reply without any long thought. At that time the reply 
was dictated by intuition. Later on I began to consider the matter seri¬ 
ously, but never imagined that thereafter I would have to devote so many 
years of my life to the creation of an artificial chess player. 

Naturally I was sorry to say goodbye to Holland, a unique, neat, as it 
were toy-like, country of hard-working people, but it was time to go 
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CHAPTER 8. 

The Controlled Machine 


ulator) and to ‘Uralelektroapparat’ (the executive agency—an ionic 
frequency convertor). 

The same mistake had been made as in 1953. The people excluded from 
the work were the authors who had been involved in the whole problem 
as a unit. They were the ones who could have anticipated possible slip- 

Unfortunately when everything had been assembled it turned out that 
there was no constituent part in the unit which was error-free from the 
point of view of combined work of the parts. The whole equipment, 
to put it delicately, had to be modernised—the system as a whole proved 
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Legends were current about Tal: he hypnotised his opponents (the 
whole world press carried the photograph of Benko fruitlessly trying to 
save himself from the hypnosis by the use of dark glasses); he himself did 
not know how he overpowered his opponents’ will to resist; his un¬ 
justified, more than risky, sacrifices were pronounced to be the revelation 
of some new path or other in the art of chess. You can’t count all the 

The demonic Mephistophelean expression on the face of the young 
Misha Tal obviously encouraged all these tales, and his demonstrative 
disregard for the well-known norms of a competitive regime confirmed 
still further idle conjectures about the magical nature of the strength 
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it could rebound on him unpleasantly if someone were to discover the 
secret of his successes and exploit the minuses of his one-sided approach 

One can guess what sort of atmosphere our match took place in. 
On the one side an ageing champion (whom everyone had already grown 
tired of), on the other a young striking player, the darling of the crowd. 
All the journalists were for Tal—the Latvian was pleased to give inter¬ 
views and write articles; the old champion on the other hand shunned the 
journalistic fraternity. 

By that time everybody was pretty fed up with me, most of all my fellow 
grandmasters. Just how much time can one occupy the throne of chess? 
The times of Lasker, Capablanca and Alekhine were gone. The three 
















































knew the production technology. “Who is he, the chief engineer?” 
I asked the President of the local chess club. “What do you mean?” 


came the answer, “he’s the head of the personnel department.” Yes, 
I thought. 

The radio was checked, but, oh horrors, it woke me up once again. 
Then I was forced to look into transistor technology: in two hours the 
alarm clock was put right. 

In Stockholm I purchased a fuel injector for my dacha. An old friend 
Mr. Bjistrom (President of the Stockholm Chess Union and a wholesale 
grocer who also provisioned the Soviet Embassy there) took me to the 
firm ‘Atomik’. In the yellow pages we found scores of firms who sold such 
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regulation. Later on it also became clear that parallel with, and independ- * 

ently from each other, these refinements had been carried out not only -fjf 
in our institute, but also in the ‘Siemens’ firm (BRD) in whose chess club 
I had given a simultaneous exhibition in 1958 after the Munich Olym 

Piad. CHAPTER 9. 

The Algorithm of Chess Play 


A huge burden had been lifted from my shoulders—the struggle for the 
world championship had come to an end. True, I did carry on playing in 
chess events for another seven years, but this was a comparatively easy 
business, since from 1963 onwards I greatly reduced my research work in 
the field of chess. There was more time available for seeking out the algo¬ 
rithm for chess play.* 

In August I once again sat down at the chess board—the Spartakiad. 
I played easily and with success. At the end of the year I took part in a 
small tournament in Amsterdam, and once again with success. However, 
the main concern was about the algorithm. 

No matter how I racked my brains I could not think anything up, and 
on a couple of occasions I felt that I would die with the effort. I had to 
take a rest. Then I took the decision to write down my own thoughts and 
this turned out to be very important! 

In February 1964 I felt that things were on the move, I started to 
‘visualise’ the problem. That is the way that I solve any problem. This 
method of working is probably characteristic of chess players. A chess 
player always sees a position, not the one which is on the board, but the 
one which is in the variation, that is he sees blindfold. I feel that this 
ability to see blindfold must be common to all outstanding players; it is 



y piece. Yet li one understands this goal ol play in such a 
s to strive for the optimal material gain within the limits of 
ilation of variations then it becomes thoroughly sens- 

dy clear to me then that one has to formalise a concept of 
f as well, but the solution of this problem had to be defer¬ 
red much later. 

play (material gain) defined the next important step. Once 


on this topic wherever it might be necessary. With that I went off with our 
team to the Olympiad. 

So, November 1964, Tel-Aviv—the ancient land of Palestine. When 
your excursion bus is driving along with the Olympiad competitors and 
your guide states that Alexander the Great’s troops marched along this 
road in his advance on India you begin to look at this modern road with 
fresh respect. Or you are walking about Nazareth and you learn that here, 
according to tradition, Jesus Christ began his activity. 


troy the enemy pieces then each piece on the board has its In Jerusalem we were guests of the delegation (that is the representative) 

Is, its concrete targets. One piece can destroy another by of the Russian Orthodox Church. Father Hermogen, about 30 years old. 
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an excellent command of modern spoken Russian. The conversation with 
Shannon simply rattled along. 

I told them about my ideas, the Americans listened attentively. Then 
Shannon suggested playing chess—he had learned how to play at the 
age of 28 (Shannon is five years younger than me). He plays at the 
strength... of modern computers! After the game he asked me to give 
him something to remember me by. I reconstructed the score of the game 
blindfold, signed it and handed the paper to him. 

Shannon appealed to me—he had not lost the enthusiam of youth. Slim, 
upright of figure, thin of face (like the late Joliot-Curie), nervous fingers. 

“What are you by nationality?” (Shannon was in no way like the 
standard American). He was embarrassed, but revealed the secret: he has 
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1 supplemented my manuscript and thought; “How can I get it pub¬ 
lished?” Those 1 had applied to had shown me the door. Yet possibly 
there are organisations and programmers who would like to work on it? 
I could only find them by having the work published; I had to busy 
myself with the propagandisation of new ideas. 

L. Abramov* suggested that I send the work in shortened form to the 
Bulletin of the TsShK (the Central Chess Club) and Simagin would pub¬ 
lish it. Vladimir Pavlovich Simagin was the editor of the Bulletin. My 
relations with him were cool, since things had so turned out that he had 
more than once been a second of the opposing side in world champion¬ 
ship matches. Simagin was a gloomy person, but decent. I took the risk 
and sent him my manuscript. 
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uated from Cambridge). He proceeded to instruct me on how to draw 
up a chess algorithm. Unexpectedly one young man declared that he liked 
Botvinnik’s algorithm. 

“Who are you?” 

“Butenko.” 

“From Novosibirsk.” 

The dispute flared up again with renewed force, and after the closure 
of the formal disputation, took on a not quite Parliamentary form. 
The Cambridge graduate kept on listening, and suddenly declared, “Yet 
possibly Botvinnik has done something classical?” Everybody started 

Rameyev came up to me. “I have to fly, I’ll phone you later,” and then 
disappeared. It was a year before he phoned me. He is a remarkable 
person, Bashir Iskandarovich, an upright soul, a great expert in the field 
of computer technique (he had completed only two years at the Moscow 
Institute of Energy, but then by way of exception he was given his doc- 
toratel. He had told me that if anyone could cone with this nrohletn 
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Amsterdam. The event was organised by the IBM firm. The American 
firm has its factory here. Flohr and I lived in a motel which is on the 
outskirts of the city on the motorway to The Hague. The factory was 
not far away. The opening ceremony took place there and a computer 
was used in making the draw. We also played nearby in a local modem... 
church! Just in front of the entrance stands something like a water tower 
on four tall pillars. It turned out that this was the bell tower. There is no 
bell ringer, of course, since the bells are automatically controlled. 

It was nice to play there, everything close by, and the air comparatively 
fresh in this new part of Amsterdam. I played well, but in one game, 
against Zuidema, exceptionally well. The game was adjourned with me 
the exchange up, but after my inaccuracy just before the time control 
the win had become unclear. 

Clearly God helped. I sat in the church for half an hour with my pocket 
set and found such a striking ‘quiet’ move, Re8!!, that Zuidema did not 
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“We also have our own reviewers. Nikolai Andreyevich, will you pro- 

on the history of chess, it is cybernetics.” 

That is how fate brought me together with Krinitsky! 

I visited him at the Main Computer Centre of Gosplan USSR. Krin¬ 
itsky was chief mathematician at the computer centre. We spoke together 
for four hours. Only after three hours did I discern that Nikolai Andre¬ 
yevich did not perceive the difference between the horizon and the maxi¬ 
mum length of a variation. I explained this—and we started to understand 


A tall man, slightly stooping, a small moustache, spectacles, just as if 
he were a country doctor from Chekhov’s stories, Krinitsky was in the 
army for many years. He went all the way through the war and then be- 
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tion of the tournament was a young one: Mecking, Balashov, Keene, 
Hartston, Basman.... Everything hung by a hair (at the start of the 
event I had blundered a rook away to Keene), but fortune smiled on me 
and I took first prize. 

After the tournament in the company of my old friend Barry Wood, 
editor of the magazine Chess, I set off on a three-week tour of England 
and Scotland. Wood had just got a new ‘Austin 1800’ and ran it in during 

Wood lives in Sutton Coldfield near Birmingham in his own house 
(over a third of a century Wood had still not paid off all the cost). It is 
a large house, but he has a large family. When we were making our ap¬ 
pearance not too far away (about 200 miles) we would travel back to 
Sutton Coldfield on Saturdays for a rest. 

Wood is a small ‘capitalist’; he has his own miniature printing works, 
and prints both his magazine and books on it without delay. In his youth 
he was both master and man, but nowadays he is just editor! 

We visited the south, the east and the north-west (in Scotland) and the 
west of the country. Chess has become more popular in Britain than 
before the war. Nowadays in England chess players are as numerous as in 
Holland. 

Wood himself translates chess notes from Russian to English; if one 
bears in mind that I know English a bit then it is no surprise that we 
found a common language. 

The appearances were of a standard form: first of all a chat with 
journalists, then Wood would speak, then the simultaneous exhibition 
and once again a chat. During the simul’ Wood would open his book 
stall, where apart from books there were pocket chess sets, badges, chess 

The strongest chess clubs were in the universities. The hardest simul’s 
were in Nottingham, Cambridge and Oxford. 
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crifices as in the days of Anderssen. With Benko I carried 
t plan as Black in an English Opening. Against Larsen I ■■ 








up here; I really shouldn’t have asked Alberic about this, he loves ec¬ 
onomising and booked us on to a train that had no restaurant car. As 
soon as we made a stop the passengers made a dash for the refreshments 
man on the platform who soon got rid of his stale sandwiches. The first 
tune we were too late, but then it went all right—Alberic has long legs 
and caught everybody up in the race. 

First of all we travelled westwards along the coast. The French Riviera 
is beautiful: the railway, the main road, the endless beach and every 
half kilometer a snow-white fourstorey boarding house. From Marseilles 
we turned northwards, to pass deep rivers, leafy woods, fields, remarkable 
tidiness (only by Lyons was there rubbish around). We arrived at Paris 
towards evening. On the station there was a lot of pushing and shoving, 
well, just like my native Moscow. I remembered Charing Cross in Lon¬ 
don, everything is calm, though they leave the station quickly_The 

character of a nation—you can’t deny it! 

We stayed on the outskirts of Paris in a hotel where the proprietor is 
a chess player—O’Kelly is true to habit and always stays there. Monsieur 
Vieuxfond is very hospitable, just as his wife is. In fact she looks after 
everything, while the proprietor plays chess. 

I took a fancy to a dress of the proprietor’s wife (it had large white 
flowers). “Yes, I’ve seen a dress like that in a shop,” said Alberic, “let’s 
go and buy one for Gayane Davidovna." But in the shop there wasn’t 
a dress like this, as the flowers were small, not large. Yet we had to take 
the dress after all. 

Madame Vieuxfond laughed when she heard; it turned out that she 
had sewn the flowers on the dress herself. She sewed flowers on the dress 
for my wife. 

Alberic speaks Russian well. When we got to know each other in 
1946 at the Groningen tournament he already knew Russian then. 
Coming from an impoverished Irish aristocratic family O’Kelly is 
probably the hardest worker amongst grandmasters. He studied Russian 
by the simple device of living for a time in Brussels in a family of Russian 
emigres. He works hard at keeping fit. He bought an exercise bicycle, 
and every morning ‘rides’ twenty minutes on it. For the first ten minutes 
he feels nothing, but for the next ten the sweat pours off him. That is 
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why O’Kelly strides along, tall and upright, with an average speed 
8 kilometres an hour. I can easily manage 6 kilometres an hour. Wh 
we go for a walk together a sort of average is established, which I c 
only just keep up with! 

However, to return to the chess program.... 







CHAPTER 10. 

The Artificial Player 


In the summer of 1968 a letter came from Heidelberg (BRD). Through 
the agency ‘Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga’ (‘International Book.’ 7>.), Herr 
Peters, an official of the publishing firm ‘Julius Springer’ (not to be con¬ 
fused with the Hamburg publishing firm ‘Axel Springer’, wrote Herr 
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I asked a girl who knew English well to translate at sight from the 
English version into Russian while I followed the Russian text. When 
there was some sort of discrepancy there was a supplementary check, 
and, if necessary, a correction. The translation was put into perfect 
order. 

In 1971 the book came out in its English translation. It was superbly 
done. In his foreword Brown praised me as if I were Leo Tolstoy. Reac¬ 
tions abroad were favourable; only in one English publication was there 
such a crude review that its bias was obvious. 

I was very keen to publish Brown’s foreword in Moscow—again for 
propaganda purposes. The editorial board of Za Rubezhom ( Abroad) at 
first agreed and then refused. Properly speaking, not all of the foreword 
would have to be published, but only a page and a half of typed text. 

Finally the stafT of Komsomolskaya Pravda suggested publishing this in 
their newspaper on condition that simultaneously they printed an inter- 
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and he is handed an individual set piece homework which should help 
his further progress. 

Nowadays we have many young players—Karpov, Balashov, Vagan- 
lan, Belyavsky, Romanishin — and those slightly older—Gulko, Tsesh- 
kovsky—but to tell the truth only one of them. World Champion Karpov, 
is a player of world stature. About the same state of affairs prevailed in 
the 1930s, but then things improved in the decades that followed. Now 
too Soviet players have an interest in seeing a further growth of young 
talents. The competitions run by the Central Committee of the Kom¬ 
somol help to popularise chess amongst schoolchildren and give us hope 
for a fresh reinforcement of the ranks of grandmasters. There are such 
events as the “White Rook” Tournament, to determine the strongest 
school chess team in the Soviet Union, and the “Pioneer Palace” Tourna¬ 
ment where in the final grandmasters give clock simultaneouses against 
our best chess Pioneers. 

A striking confirmation of our hope is the successes of Garik Kasparov 
who is an excellent student in his school work, and plays well in tourna¬ 
ments and has a serious involvement in chess analysis. 

Our Soviet state has been exploiting the educational power of chess for 
more than half a century. 

I have not only continued working with youngsters and helping our 
young masters. In 1975 I returned to analytical work and published the 
collection of games Anatoly Karpov: His road to the World Championship*. 

During these years I had to travel round the Soviet Union a great deal, 
a large part being played in this by Max Euwe who expressed a desire to 
travel through Siberia and the Far East and meet the local players. 
Naturally I offered to accompany my old friend. 

Generally speaking, in the Netherlands I have many friends apart from 
Euwe, and not only amongst chess players. My chess fate has so worked 
itself out that I have been there on official visits more than a dozen times. 
There are many chess players in Holland: amongst the intelligentsia and 
workers; grown-ups and children; Catholic and Protestant. Chess is 
played in all layers of society. So when, almost twenty years ago, the 
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‘Friendship Society USSR-The Netherlands’ was founded I was chosen as 
President of the governing body. The Society unites both Soviet special¬ 
ists involved in the culture, economics, art and history of the Dutch 
people and all those interested in this distinctive and beautiful country. 
Our governing body tries in its work to strengthen good relations be¬ 
tween our two peoples, a cause begun as long ago as in the reign of Tsar 
Peter the Great (the small house where he lived in Zaandam is carefully 
preserved). 

Let us return to our Siberian trip with Euwe. We visited Sverdlovsk, 
Novosibirsk, Irkutsk, Bratsk, Khabarovsk. At the last-named place we 
were due to part. I still had to visit Petropavlovsk-on-Kamchatka and 
Vladivostok while the Dutch grandmaster was setting out by sea from 
Nakhodka to Japan. 

The time came to say good-bye. “I want to take a bottle of champagne 
with me on the boat,” said Euwe. We went to the provision shop, but 
champagne was not on sale. “That can’t be right,” said the Dutchman, 
“Here is an advert, ‘Drink Soviet Champagne’!” We had to buy a bottle 
in a restaurant. 

While meeting Euwe at Sheremetyevo airport in Moscow it had seemed 
strange to me that the professor had not filled in a declaration form about 
the foreign currency he had with him (he must have some since he was 
travelling further, to Japan), but I did not interfere. In Khabarovsk 
Euwe asked me, “What should I do with my foreign currency? I don’t 
have a declaration form.” I rang through to Nakhodka to the head of 
customs and got the clear reply “We confiscate currency if there is no 
declaration.” 

“Professor, how much currency have you? How much do you need 
to live off in Japan? Give me the extra.” 

Euwe submissively surrendered it. “What will you say in customs if 
they ask you about currency?” “I’ll say that I have some.” 

So, a stubborn fellow; all right, I’ll outwit you. “And what if I take all 
your foreign currency and give you a sealed envelope on which is written 
that it is for Professor Euwe, but only to be opened on the boat? What 
will you say then?” 

“I’ll say I don’t have any currency.” We both 


i laughed; 
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was done—I took the sin on my own soul. Euwe returned to Amsterdam 
via Moscow. We went with him to the customs administration and said 
that the Professor had forgotten to fill in his declaration and the mistake 
was put right on the spot. 

Euwe is a complex character. A talented and sharp person, lively and 
kind, but when he was head of FIDE, as at the chess board, he was in¬ 
sufficiently principled in his presidential actions. 

I liked Kamchatka. We swam in Paratunka where the water is dark 
but clear. There is a swimming pool with water at 37°C and another with 
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memoirs of Lenin (I heard the account directly from Lepeshinsky when 
we were holidaying together in 1933 at Teberda—he also played in a 
simul 5 1 gave at that time). 

Up to 1917 Lenin was interested in chess from time to time (he got 
really keen on the game only when he was working in Samara as an 
assistant to the barrister Khardin who was a strong player). The well- 
known study by the Platov brothers excited his admiration, but after 
the October Revolution Lenin no longer had any time available for chess. 

We also made appearances in Abakan, Divnogorsk (we examined the 













our Institute the appropriate academic topic and for 
undertaken with mathematicians of Gosplan. The Stal 
Science was favourably disposed towards the work. 

Later I found out that the American edition of the 
Chess and Long-range Planning had played its part in thi 
of the State Committee, V. Maksimenko, had once n 
tional conference a leading American specialist on 


taken, but necessity is the mother of invention. 

I took an interview from myself, having already had experience of this 
with Krinitsky for Komsomolskaya Pravda. This time I took all necessary 
precautions. The ‘journalist’ posed for me standard questions and even 
some hostile ones—it was impossible to guess that it was I who had set 
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. * The month before, Fischer had won the title and Spassky 
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play. Yet in the overwhelming majority of cases forming a complete tree 
is an impossible task, you simply have to cut down the variations. 

However, with a truncated tree an exact goal of play is, as a rule, useless 
and you need another goal, an inexact one. Yes,it is of no benefit to keep 
in the truncated tree all variations, good and bad, as you have to seriously 
reduce the maximum length of variations. If only it were possible to 
arrange matters in such a way that the variations were cut off logically, 
then, instead of a wide short tree, one could formulate a narrow and long 
one (and use far fewer moves in the tree). As a result the decision would 
be more exact. 

In my brochure On the Cybernetic Goal of Play , published in 1972 
by the Soviet Radio Publishing House, there is an explanation that suc¬ 
cess is determined in the first instance by the quality of the chosen goal 
of play. 

If a computer could play at grandmaster strength based on this algo¬ 
rithm (and a program in accordance with it) then the method used could 
be applied in the solution of important practical problems, especially in 


been judge at all chess computer competitions, including the first world 
championship at Stockholm in 1974 and the second at Toronto in 1977. 
He invited us to play in the next championship and we agreed. 

Two other volunteers turned up: Misha Tsfasman and Sasha Reznitsky, 
the former from the Mechanics and Mathematics Department, Moscow 
University, the latter from the Department of Applied Mathematics of 
the Institute of Chemical Engineering (where Professor Krinitsky was 
working at that time). 

Misha was a first-category player, Sasha a valid candidate master 
(the chess team of our Institute was strengthened!) Both of them, like 
Stilman and Yudin, spoke English. Of course, in comparison to my ex- 
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of the computer (and by analogy with how a chess master uses his library) 
how should the computer make use of the data ? 

ha essence, when a chess master has to deal with a given position 
(from a game or from his analysis) and it seems to him that something is 

association with his previous experience. By the way, when the work was 
already being finished off Sasha Reznitsky found out that Shannon had 
also written about this in his article of 1950. 


It all looks simple, but how does one formulate this so that the corn- 

problem was foi 
The computet 
of those pieces v 
brought some 1 

game played by the computer is akin to the fragment then the computer 
uses the experience of the past in its analysis. 

Eleven studies were prepared a long time back to test the program— 
some years ago* I wrote a foreword to a collection of studies by G. Na- 
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tained only 54 moves. 

A small human tree was first achieved on 28th January 1977, which is 
certainly a remarkable event in cybernetics. 

The most important result of the experiment is the conclusion; (1) a 
program for move search alone in an original position cannot produce a 
small tree (you need libraries which hold knowledge accumulated earlier) 
and (2) without positional understanding ‘Pioneer’ too would find it hard. 
Yet we decided to try its powers on another study, this time by Botvinnik 
and ICaminer, composed by the two friends when young (White K on al, 
Qa2, Bd2, Pf3, g2; Black Kh5, Qg7, Nd3, Pe5, g6. A win.) 

There is an amusing mistake in this study. When we composed it in 
1925 we had a disagreement. My comrade insisted that it should be a black 
bishop on g6, while I insisted on a black pawn. The point is that the com- 


Nel, Pc5, c7, e6. A win.) 

The fact that this study cannot 
search is clear. But was it within 
oneer’? (Solution 1 g6 Kf6 2 g7 B] 
Nf3 6 gS/Q Ng5+ 7 QXg5+, to p 
7 ... KXg5 8h6c4 9Kg7c310h 
queen, or 1 ... e5 2 g7 Bb3 3 h6 h 


By this time 


computer at the Technical Infor: 


much more slowly. Since there is 


in Nadareishvili's more complies 
began to appear. The square g7 w 
at this square from 25. e5 and d7 
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s happened in the friendly game, Kaissa-Chess 4.6, 
! day after the championship. 


As soon as the game Kaissa-Chess 4.6 had ended I suggested to David 
Callander, consultant of the programming section ‘Control Data Cor¬ 
poration’ (on whose machine Cyber 176 the champions were playing). 
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year 2000”, he declared, “a computer will write such novels that the read¬ 
ers will weep.” 

Once my wife and I were taking a walk in the woods and we met P. L. 
Kapitsa* and N. N. Semyonov, f1 was introduced to Pyotr Leonidovich 
just before the war at the Rubinin’s flat. The Kapitsas are residents of 
Nikola Gora so we met later there. I knew Nikolai Nikolayevich from the 
days of the Polytechnic. 

“How goes your machine?” asked Kapitsa. “My car?” “Oh no,” 
he smiled, “your scientific work.” “Ah, the controlled machine? It is 
going well.” Kapitsa gave a laugh, “No, your chess machine.” Then I 
remembered that some months before Kapitsa had visited us, and I told 
him about the fine points of the chess algorithm. 

“Well, Pyotr Leonidovich, the work is going forward.” 

“What is it you are talking about ?” intervened Semyonov. “What ma¬ 
chine is this?” Kapitsa explained to Semyonov that Botvinnik hopes 
to create an artificial chess master which will surpass the human chess 

“That is impossible,” declared Semyonov categorically, “human beings 
in principle, cannot create an automaton which would be more intelligent 
than a human being.” 

“If a human being is really clever,” I said to the obvious satisfaction of 
Kapitsa, “then his automaton should be more; intelligent that its creator." 

But will this be the case? 
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When people used to say that I must write my memoirs it seemed laugh¬ 
able to me. I had plenty of work, and I would write them when the sands 
of time began to run out. 

Yet much of what happened is known to me alone. It is particularly 
useful for young players to know all this. So I decided to write, and only 
the truth, without waiting for the time when I no longer could. 

I have written the truth as it seemed to me. Chess players are a group 
of people who are prone to suspicion, so this truth is subjective. 

In my life there have been abrupt transitions: from my studies to chess, 
from chess to scientific work. There are the same abrupt transitions in 
this book—I trust the reader will not censure me for them. 


Game 1. 3. R. Capablanca-M. B. Simultaneous, Leningrad, 1925 
1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 Nc3 Nf6 4 Bg5 Nbd7 5 e3 Bb4 6 cxd5 exd5 7 Qb3 c5 
8 dxcS Qa5 9 Bxf6 Nxf6 10 0-0-0 (10 a3=) 10 ... 0-0 11 Nf3 (11 
Nxd5 Nxd5 12 Qxd5 Be6 T) U • • • Be6 12 Nd4 Rac8 13 c6 Bxc3 
14 Qxc3 Qxa2 15 Bd3 bxc6 16 Kc2 c5 17 Nxe6 (17 Ral cxd4) 

17 ...Qa4+!18b3Qa2+ 19Qb2Qxb2+ 20 Kxb2 fxe6 21 f3 Rc7 

22 Ral c4 23 bxc4 dxc4 24 Bc2 Rb8+ 25 Kcl Nd5 26 Rhel c3 27 Ra3 
Nb4 28 Re2 Rd8 29 e4 (29 Bb3 c21 30 B X c2 Rdc8) 29 ... Rc6 30 Re3 
Rd2 31 Rexc3 Rxc2+ 32 Rxc2 Rxc2+ 0 :1 

Game 2. M. B.-S. Flohr 9th Match Game, 1933 

1 e4 c6 2 d4d5 3 exd5 cxd5 4 c4 Nf6 5 Nc3 Nc6 6 Bg5 dxc4 7 d5 Ne5 
8 Qd4 Nd3+ 9 Bxd3 cxd3 10 Nf3 (10 Bxf6 came in game 1 of the 
match) 10 ... g6? 11 Bxf6 exf6 12 0-0 Qb6 13 Rfel+ Xd8 14 Qh4! 
(14 Qxd3 Bd6!) 14 ... g5 15 Qh5 Bd6 16 Qxf7 Rf8 17 Qxh7 g4! 

18 Nd2 Qc7 19 Qh6 Qf7 20 Nc4 Be5 21 Nxe5 fxe5 22 Qg5+ Qe7 

23 QxeS QxeS 24 Rxe5 Bf5 25 Rfl Kd7 26 f3 b5 27 fxg4 Bxg4 
28 b3 b4 29 Ne4! Rxfl+ 30 Kxfl Rf8+ 31 Kel Bf5 32 g4 Bg6 33 Re6 


Game 3. A. Alekhine M. B. Nottingham, 1936 

1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 Nxd4 Nf6 5 Nc3 g6 6 Be2 Bg7 7 Be3 Nc6 
8 Nb3 Be6 9 f4 0-010 g4 d5! 11 f5 Bc812 exd5 Nb413 d6 Q xd614 Bc5 
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Qf4! 15 Rfl Qxh2 16 Bxb4 Nxg4 (16 ... Qg3+? 17 Rf2 Nxg4 
18 Ne4!) 17 Bx g4 Qg3+ 18 Rf2 (18 Kd2? Bh6+) 18 ... Qgl+ 19 Rfl 
Qg3+20 Rf2 Qgl + V 2 :*/ 2 


Game 4. M. B.-J. R. Capablanca AVRO, 1938 

1 d4 Nf6 2 c4 e6 3 Nc3 Bb4 4 e3 d5 5 a3 Bxc3+ 6bxc3c5 7cxd5exd5 
8 Bd3 0-0 9 Ne2 b610 0-0 Bab 11 Bxa6Nx a6 12 Bb2 Qd7 13 a4 Rfe8 ? 
14 Qd3 c4 15 Qc2 Nb8 16 Rael Nc6 17 Ng3 Na5 18 f3 Nb3 19 e4 Q x a4 
20 e5 Nd7 21 Qf2 g6 22 f4 f5 23 exf6 Nxf6 24 f5 Rxel 25 Rxel Re8 
26 Re6 Rxe6 27 fxe6 Kg7 28 Qf4 Qe8 29 Qe5 Qe7 30 Ba3! Qxa3 
31 Nh5+ gxh5 32 Qg5+ Kf8 33 Qxf6+ Kg8 34 e7 Qcl+ 35 Kf2 
Qc2+ 36 Kg3 Qd3+ 37 Kh4 Qe4+ 38 Kxh5 Qe2+ 39 Kh4 Qe4 + 
40 g4 Qel+41 Kh5 1:0 


Game 5. M. B.-M. Euwe Groningen, 1946 

1 d4 d5 2 Nf3 Nf6 3 c4 d X c4 4 e3 e6 5 B X c4 c5 6 0-0 a6 7 a4 Ne6 8 Qe2 
Be7 9 Rdl Qc7 10 Nc3 0-0 11 b3 Bd7 12 Bb2 Rac8 13 d5 exd514 Nxd5 
N X d515 B X d5 Bg416 Qc4 Bh517 B X c6 Q X c618 Ne5 Qe819 Rd5 Rd8 
20 Nd7 ? (20 g4!) 20 ... R x d7 21R X h5 Qd8 22 Rf 1 g6 23 Rh3 Rdl 24 g4 
Rxfl+ 25 Kxfl b5 26 axb5 axb5 27 Qf4 f6 28 e4 Qdl+ 29 Kg2 Bd6 
30 Qf3 Qxf3+ 31 Rxf3 Be5 32 Bxe5 fxe5 33 Rc3 Rc8 34 Kf3 Kf7 
35 Ke3 Ke6 36 f4 exf4+ 37 Kxf4 c4 38 bxc4bxc4 39 h4 h6 40 g5 h5 
41 Ke3 Ke5 42 Rc2 c3 43 Kd3 Rd8+ 44 Ke3 Rd4 45 Rxc3 Rxe4+ 
46 Kf3 Rxh4 47 Rc6 Rf4+ 48 Ke3 Re4+ 49 Kf3 Kf5 50 Rf6+ Kxg5 
51Rxg6+ ‘/ 2 :‘/ 2 


Game 6. M. B.-P. Kerbs The Hague, 1948 

1 d4 Nf6 2 c4 e6 3 Nc3 Bb4 4 e3 0-0 5 a3 Bxc3+ 6 bxc3 Re8 7 Ne2 
e5 8 Ng3 d6 9 Be2 Nbd7 10 0-0 c5 11 f3 cxd4 12 cxd4 Nb6 13 Bb2 
exd4 14 e4! Be6 15 Rcl Re7 16 Qxd4 Qc7 17 c5 dxc5 18 Rxc5 Qf4 
19 Bel Qb8 20 Rg5 Nbd7 21R x g7+ Kx g7 22 Nb5+ Kg6 23 Qe3 1 : 0 
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Game 7. M. B.-M. Euwe Moscow, 1948 
1 d4 d5 2 Nf3 Nf6 3 c4 e6 4 Nc3 c6 5 e3 Nbd7 6 Bd3 dxc4 7 Bxc4 b5 
8Bd3a69e4c510e5cxd411Nxb5axb512exf6Qb613fxg7Bxg7 
14 0-0 Nc5 15 Bf4 Bb7 16 Rel Rd8 17 Rcl Rd5 18 Be5 Bxe5 19 Rxe5 
Rxe5 20 Nxe5 Nxd3 21 Qxd3 f6 22 Qg3! fxe5 23 Qg7 Rf8 24 Rc7 
Q x cl 25 Q x c7 Bd5 26 Q X e5 d3 27 Qe3 Bc4 28 b3 Rf7 29 f3 Rd7 30 Qd2 
e5 31 bxc4 bxc4 32 Kf2 Kf7 33 Ke3 Ke6 34 Qb4 Rc7 35 Kd2 Rc6 36 a4 
1:0 

Game 8. M. Tal-M. B. Moscow, 1961 

Position at second adjournment: White. Kb3, Ra8, P’s a6, c5, d4, f4; 
Black. Kc7, Rbl, P’s c6, d5, f5. 

Pla continued: 89 Ka2 Rb5 90 a7 Ra5+ 91 Kb3 Kb7 92 Rf8 Rb5+ 93 Ka4 
(93 Kc3 Ra5)93 ... Kxa7 94 Rxf5 Rbl 95 Rf6 (95 Rf7+ Ka6 96 Ro7 
Rb4+! playing for stalemate) 95 ... Kb7 96 f5 Ral4- 97 Kb4 Rbl 4- 
98 Kc3 Rcl+ 99 Kd2 Rfl 100 Ke3 Kc7 101 Hf7+ Kd8 102 Ke2 Rf4 
103 Kd3 Rf3+ 104 Kd2 Kc8 105 Ke2 Rf4 106 Ke3 Rfl 107Rf8+Kd7 
108 Rf6 Kc7109 R17+ Kd8 110 Ke2 Rf4 111 Kd3 Rf3+ 112 Kc2 Kc8113 
f6 Kd8 114 Rf8+ Kc7 115 Kd2 Kb7 116 Ke2 Rf4 117 Ke3 Rfl 118 
Rf7+ Ec8 119 Kd2 Rf3 120Kc2Kd8 121 Rf8+ V 2 :‘/ 2 

Game 9. M. B.-R. J. Fischer Golden Sands, 1962 

1 c4 g6 2 d4 Nf6 3 Nc3 d5 4 Nf3 Bg7 5 Qb3 dxc4 6 Qxc4 0-0 7 e4 Bg4 
8 Be3 Nfd7 9 Be2 Nc6 10 Rdl Nb6 11 Qc5 Qd6 12 h3 Bxf3 13 gxf3 
RfdS 14 d5 Ne5 15 Nb5 Qf6 16 f4 Ned7 17 e5 Qxf4 18 Bxf4 Nxc5 
19Nxd7Rac8 20 d6exd6 21exd6Bxb2 22 0-0Nbd7?(22 ... Ncd7!) 
23 Rd5 b6 24 Bf3 (24 Bf4!) 24 ... Ne6! 25 Nxe6? (25 Bh2 Nd4 26 
Rxd4! Bxd4 27 Rel) 25 ... fxe6 26 Rd3 Nc5 27 Re3 e5 28 Bxe5 
Bxe5 29 Rxe5 Rxd6 30 Re7 Rd7 31 Rxd7 Nxd7 32 Bg4 Rc7 33 Rel 
Kf7 34 Kg2 Nc5 35 Re3 Re7 36 Rf3+ Kg7 37 Rc3 Re4 38 Bdl Rd4 
(38 ... Rel!) 39 Bc2 Kf6 40 Kf3 Kg5 41 Kg3 Ne4+ (41 ... Rb4) 42 
Bxe4 Rxe4 43 Ra3 (43 Rc7!) 43 ... Re7 44 Rf3 Rc7 45 a4 Rc5 
(sealed) 46 Rf7 Ra5 47 Rxh7! Rxa4 48h4+ Kf5 49 Rf7+ Ke5 50 Rg7 
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